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PROTECTION FOR AUTHORS’ 
RIGHTS. 


“What is the custom of the leading maga- 
zines,” a reader of THE WRITER asks, “ with 
reference to the rights of an author in a 
poem, short story, or serial, sold only for 
magazine publication? How can an author 
offering a manuscript for magazine publication 
best reserve future rights in the manuscript, 
without prejudicing the magazine 
against him?” 

Several questions like this made it seem ad- 
visable to get authoritative information from 
the editors of some of the leading magazines 
as to what it is best for a writer to do in 
offering a manuscript for magazine publication, 
to protect his collateral rights, such as second 


editors 


serial rights, syndicate rights, dramatic, 
motion-picture, or foreign rights. It should 
be understood that in magazine parlance all 
rights to a manuscript are called serial rights, 
regardless of whether the manuscript is a 
short story or something Interviews 
with a number of editors brought out the in- 
formation published below. Most of the edi- 
tors made it plain that they spoke only for 
their own publications. The general practice 
of American magazines is clearly indicated by 
these statements : — 

American Magazine : “ When we purchase 
short stories and serials, we buy first Ameri- 
can serial rights only —all the other rights 
are returned to the author. It is understood, 
however, that the author will not allow second 
serial publication to take place until after the 
lapse of one year from the date of the issue 
containing the short story or from the date of 
the issue containing the final instalment of the 
serial. An author in offering a manuscript 
for publication should state clearly that he 
reserves for himself all rights, with the excep- 
tion of the first American serial rights.’ 

Atlantic Monthly : “Our practice is, when 
a writer asks permission to include in a book 
material which has appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, not to refuse such a request. No 
dispute of any kind, connected with the copy- 
right of an article, has occurred in this office 
within the recollection of the present editor.” 

Century Magazine : 


else. 


“The only rights with 
which the Century Magazine is concerned in 
the material it accepts are for the first publi- 
cation rights. Any material that goes into the 
Century must not appear in any other maga- 
without permission. 
On the other hand, our permission for the re- 


zine or newspaper our 
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printing of any material is contingent always 
upon the author’s. When we accept material 
for the Century, it is understood that the 
writer reserves all rights save those for first 
publication in America. The author, there- 
fore, reserves all scenario and book rights.” 

Delineator : “The Delineator buys only 
first American serial rights for any manuscript 
purchased, leaving all other rights in the 
hands of the author.” 

Everybody’s Magazine: “We buy only 
first American serial rights in any manuscriot 
—that is, the right to publish the story once 
in Everybody’s Magazine, and the receipt 
which the author signs reads to that effect. 
We know of no way in which an author can 
reserve rights without specially saying so in a 
letter to the publisher, and making sure that 
he or she signs nothing that takes away his 
or her rights.” 

Harper’s Magazine: “If a manuscript is 
sold only for magazine publication, the maga- 
zine has no rights beyond those of publication 
in its pages and the right to copyright it as a 
portion of the magazine. The author has a 
perfect right to reserve for himself all other 
future rights, including motion-picture rights 
and the right of publication in book form ; 
and there is no reason why magazine editors 
should be prejudiced against an author who 
exercises this right.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal : “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal buys all serial rights to the stories 
and articles it publishes. After publication, 
it releases to the authors, upon their request, 
book rights and moving-picture rights. This 
is the custom followed by all three of the 
Curtis publications. It is not necessary to 
designate on the manuscript what rights are 
offered for sale.” 

Metropolitan : “The business of sellinz 
manuscripts to magazines is conducted on a 
basis which usually leaves most of the details 
to the good faith of the publication. Written 
contracts are seldom made, except in the case 
of serials. A story is submitted and it is ac- 
cepted by the editor for a price, with the 
understanding in every case that the editor is 
buying only the first American serial rights ; 
but in the case of very popular authors most 
of the large publications reserve what are 
known as the second These 


serial rights. 


publications do not take these rights them- 
selves ; they simply hold them up in order to 
protect their publications from the immediate 
syndicating of the story in the newspapers, 
which constitutes a kind of competition. 
These second serial rights are often held up 
for a year, and sometimes indefinitely. This, 
however, does not mean any important loss of 
money for the writer, because the income 
from newspaper syndication is trifling in 
nearly all cases. The simplest way for an 
author offering a manuscript to reserve future 
rights is to mention in a letter sent with the 
manuscript that he wishes to sell only the first 
American serial rights. Most writers do not 
follow this practice at present, because they 
know that in dealing with any large and well 
known publication it goes without saying that 
all their rights in a manuscript will be pro- 
tected and returned to them ; but there could 
be no reasonable objection to their stating 
specifically what they wish to sell. On the 
part of some magazines of the cheaper sort, 
there is an interest in the newspaper syndicate 
rights, known as the second serial rights. 
These magazines take these rights for their 
own use when they buy the story, but the 
custom of the large publications is just the 
opposite. We believe it is the custom of the 
Hearst publications to take an option on the 
motion-picture rights for a price, which is 
named, but this is not the general custom.” 

Munsey’s Magazine: “We buy only the 
serial rights of matter which is offered to 
Munsey’s Magazine and leave all other rights 
to the author. If an author, offering a manu- 
script, wishes to reserve book, dramatic, and 
motion-picture rights —as most authors do — 
he should state in an accompanying letter, or 
at the head of the manuscript, that only serial 
rights are offered for sale. This stipulation — 
which is very generally made by authors 
nowadays — will not prejudice magazine edi- 
tors in any way.” 

Pictorial Review : “ At the top of the manu- 
script, let the author put : ‘ Magazine rights 
only —all other rights reserved.’ ” 

Red Book Magazine: “ We buy all serial 
rights in the fiction we publish, save when 
other rights are specified, as, for instance, all 
American serial rights. In either of these 
cases, all other rights — motion-picture, dra- 
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matic, book, etc. — 
author.” 

Scribner’s Magazine: “We do not claim 
book rights, unless specially arranged. The 
same is true of the motion-picture and dra- 
matic rights. Our receipt for check in pay- 
ment for a manuscript reads : ‘In full pay- 
ment for all serial rights.’ Some magazines 
purchase only first American serial rights, but 
as Scribner’s Magazine circulates in England, 
we buy all serial rights. Sometimes second 
serial rights are specially reserved by authors.” 

Smart Set : “The Smart Set asks ordinar- 
ily only for the first American and English 
serial rights. We do not object if an author 
notes on his manuscript that all other rights 
are reserved. Even when no such notice is 
given, we always make over book rights on 
request, and without payment. We are glad 
to see matter from the Smart Set go into 
books, and it happens very often. Moving- 
picture rights seldom come into question. The 
fiction printed in the Smart Set is not often 


are withheld by the 


of interest to moving-picture producers.” 

Woman’s Home Companion: “Our general 
practice is to release to the author those rights 
which he wishes to retain and to sell other- 
wise. If the writer specifies on his manu- 
script that he wishes to sell only the first 
American serial rights, the story is bought on 
that basis.” 

It is obvious from this that magazine editors 
make it a practice to treat writers liberally, 
and have no thought of taking advantage of 
them. At the same time, it is well for writers 
submitting manuscripts to make it plain that 
they reserve everything excepting the rights 
for the first publication in America — or, per- 
haps, American and English serial rights — 
and it is clear that the writer who makes such 
a reservation runs no risk of prejudicing 
magazine editors against him. Perhaps the 
simplest way is to put at the top of each 
manuscript the line, “ First publication rights 
only —all other rights reserved.” 


Mass. William H. Hills. 


Boston, 


THE VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN SELLING MANUSCRIPTS. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
value of good pictures as a help in the sale 
of newspaper and magazine articles. Attrac- 
tive pictures are an important factor in sell- 
ing manuscripts. 

Contrasting the vigor of words and pic- 
tures, it is well to remember that it took Sir 
Walter Scott about eight pages to paint word 
pictures of his heroines. It takes Griffith one 
close-up. 

The first book read by children is, of course, 
a picture book. How often have you, your- 
self, picked up a paper and read an article 
mainly on the strength of its good illustra- 
tions? The appeal of pictures is universal. 
To substantiate this statement, witness the 
enormous increase in newspaper circulation 
attributed to illustrated Sunday supplements 


and comic pictures. Newspaper and maga- 


zine publishers recognize this undeniable 
truth and profit accordingly. 

The meteoric success of the motion pictures 
is due to this universal appeal. A motion- 
picture director can show in one stroke what 
it takes a writer a dozen to describe. 
It matters not whether a moving picture is 
shown in Shanghai, South Africa, or Java, 
with titles in a language strange to the aud- 
ience, the motive of understanding is 
same — the appeal of the illustration. 

Advertising men are coming more and more 
to realize this important fact. Look at the 
illustrated advertisements in the magazines. 

Newspaper and magazine writers who 
specialize in feature articles can learn a great 
lesson from the moving pictures and from the 
advertisements. William John 

Jersey City, N. J. 


pages 


the 


Shannon. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THs 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

e*s 

A mistake made by many writers is to use 
desk drawers for storage, instead of as filing 
boxes for live material, properly assorted and 
kept handy for instant use. In such cases, the 
best thing for the writer to do is to clear out 
all the drawers of his desk, removing the old 


letters, bundles of receipted bills, and other 
miscellaneous matter, and putting it away, if 
it is worth keeping, in boxes on shelves, where 
it will be available if wanted. Then, by the 
use of partitions to separate the drawers into 
compartments and envelopes of appropriate 
sizes, the desk may be transformed into one 
great filing case, in which the writer may 
keep a great variety of material for use in 
his daily work, instantly accessible and within 
easy reach. If the desk drawers are without 
partitions, the division into compartments 
may be made by the use of boxes of the 
desired sizes, kept in place if necessary by 
thumb-tacks thrust through the bottom of each 
box. The wide, flat drawer in the centre of 
the desk should always be divided in this way 
with shallow boxes, large and small, for 
manuscript paper, letter paper, rubber bands, 
clips, pens and pencils, rubber stamps,. erasers, 
shears, and other things the writer uses con- 
stantly. Anything not used frequently should 
be kept somewhere else. The deep side draw- 
ers of the desk the writer may use for large 
envelopes, filing cases for letters, and other 
things which are most advantageously filed 
flat, while in the smaller drawers provision 
may be made for filing clippings, memoranda, 
and other things which will go in No. 10 enve- 
lopes. All the envelope files, of course, should 
be arranged with the envelopes lengthwise in 
the drawers, so that the writer, sitting at his 
desk, can see at a glance the inscriptions on the 
envelopes. The front envelope file in the left- 
hand upper drawer should be used for the 
matter most frequently referred to, since it 
is the most easily accessible. The back files 
in all the drawers should be used for matter 
only occasionally wanted. A moderate supply 
of ordinary envelopes can be kept in one of 
the files in the shallow drawers, and if the 
writer uses envelopes of different sizes they 
may be kept assorted, standing upright. 
Postage stamps may be conveniently kept ia 
one of the filing envelopes, if desired. It is 
a good idea to have an envelope in which to 
keep addresses, written on individual slips, 
which may be thrown away when an address 
is no longer wanted. It is a good idea, also, 
to have envelopes, properly marked and filed, 
for the collection of material for manuscripts 
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to be written, into which clippings, notes, and 
memoranda may be dropped conveniently, with 
the certainty that they may always be found 
easily when wanted. Any writer is sure to 
find individual uses for such desk-drawer 
files, and no writer who learns by experience 
how useful they are will ever again use the 
drawers of his desk for storage. 


Charles A. Dana used to say that the best 
training for the accurate use of English was 
the study of Latin and Greek, to learn the 
derivation of English words. If the editor of 
one of our leading magazines had been a bet- 
ter Greek scholar, he would never have writ- 
ten about one of his contributors : — 


Mr. Molnar has visited America twice, and is 
regarded abroad as a violent America-phobe, if 
we may coin a word, because of his unqualified 
enthusiasm and admiration for all things Ameri- 
can. 


* 

A new magazine of poetry, the first number 
of which is to appear soon, offers to pay a 
dollar a line for the poems it accepts. Type- 
writer copyists offer to typewrite poetry for 
only two cents a line. Margin of profit to 
the poet, ninety-eight cents a line, less a small 
postage expense, and yet not all poets are get- 
ting rich! 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


How can a writer sending a manuscript to 
a Canadian magazine enclose return postage? 
Should he enclose United States money, or 
where can he obtain Canadian stamps? D. 0. N. 

[ Sending return postage with a manuscript 
mailed from the United States to a Canadian 
publisher is not a simple matter. United 
States stamps, of course, are of no use in 
Canada. A writer in this country can buy 
Canadian stamps by sending our money to any 
Canadian postmaster; he can enclose our 
money in a small envelope inside his manu- 
script ; or at any of our postoffices he can buy 
five-cent coupons for return postage, which 


are exchangeable in any foreign country for 
stamps of that country of equal value.] 


Will you kindly give me some information 
on the following points as to what to do in 
preparing a Book Manuscript? Is it usual te 
type the title at the top of each page? Is 
the number of words in each chapter put on 
the first page of the chapter? Is each chap- 
ter fastened with a paper clip? Is each chap- 
ter given a descriptive title? Are the pages 
of each chapter numbered (as from I to 10) 
or are the pages numbered from 1 to 500, as 
the case may be, without regard to chapters? 

Old Subscriber. 

[ The pages of a book manuscript should be 
numbered from beginning to end, without re- 
gard to the division into chapters. The title 
should not be repeated. at the top of each 
page. It is well to note on the title page the 
estimated number of words in the whole book, 
but there is no need of noting the number of 
words in each chapter. It is not necessary to 
give a separate title to each chapter, but the 
chapters should be numbered, with Roman 
numerals. A book manuscript is best sub- 
mitted in a paste-board box. It is not advis- 
able to use paper clips.] 


Do magazine editors prefer no punctuation, 
except at ends of sentences and quotation 
marks? I have heard they would rather do 
their own punctuating. L. D. H. 


[ Manuscripts offered to magazine editors 
should be punctuated according to the ordi- 
nary rules.] 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





{This department is open to readers of Tus 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


THE WRITER’s exposures of bombastic 
fakes are admirable, and several times its 
notices of various suspensions have reached me 
just in time to prevent loss in submitting 
manuscripts. Writers should be grateful also 
for THE WRITER'S protest in their behalf 
against Life’s new policy of printing only the 
initials of contributors. This is certainly un- 
fair to writers, since getting their names 
known is to them one of the most important 
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of the only three rewards in writing — money, 
personal satisfaction, and reputation. D. R. P. 


Regarding the use of the hyphen, “ The 
Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary” says : — 

When the first syllable of a word ends, and 
the next begins, with the same letter, a hyphen 
should be placed between them to show that 
they are to be pronounced separately ; as, 
co-operate, pre-eminent, re-establish, re-echo, 
shell-less, sword-dance. 

Where two or more compound words have 
a common base this latter may be represented 
in all but the last by a hyphen ; as, two-, 
three-, or fourfold. 


=> 
> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
offers 

For 
“ The 


tors. Particulars as to c litions of prize 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
periodicals mentioned, see 


rdicals.”’ ] 


full addresses of 
Writer's 


Directory of Peri 


The Children’s Hour ( Boston, 19, Mass.), 
a new magazine to be published in February, 
is in the market for short stories for girls and 
boys under ten, of from 800 to 2,000 words — 
Bible 
fairy stories —all 
children. No 
child and no are wanted. 
One-act ‘plays, and about the 
months and seasons, and also about fairies are 
also wanted. 


stories, educational stories, nature and 


bringing out the good in 


stories depicting the naughty 


stories of illness 


timely poems 


Ace-High ( New York ) needs stories writ- 
ten by people who have had experience in 
writing, who believe in the things and the 
people they write about, who read Ace-High 
regularly so that they know 
story is used, and who do not for criti- 
cisms of their work on the basis that an over- 
worked editor 


what type of 
ask 


has nothing to do but talk. 


The Rural 
North Clark street, Chicago, publishers of 
Detective Tales, College Humor, and the 
Magazine of Fun, are planning to issue a new 
all-fiction magazine, which will probably be 
known as Weird Tales. The magazine will 


feature strange and unusual stories, such as 


Publishing Corporation, 854 


Poe’s “ Murders in the Rue Morgue” and the 
odd tales of Ambrose Bierce, and is in the 
market for stories with a touch of horror, 
ghost stories, stories of terror and strange ad- 
ventures, “creepy” stories, and “goose-flesh” 
stories. Stories may be of any length, from 
1,000 to 20,000 words. 


The “How to Make Money” Publishing 
Company, 24 Jackson avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., announces the publication of a 
magazine with that name, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the purpose of telling the 
readers of the thousands of opportunities to 
make money that are open to those with cour- 
age and determination to succeed. The maga- 
zine would like material, of from 50 to 1,000 
words, descriptive of how certain plans, 
schemes, or ventures may be made to yield 
good profits and establish a man or a woman 
in a business. Human-interest stories of suc- 
cessful ventures in any field of business are 
also wanted, especially if accompanied by 
photographs of persons and places. These 
stories, of course, must be true, and no fic- 
titious names should be used. 


The American Legion Weekly (New York) 
is especially in need of timely articles on ques- 
tions which interest the American Legion — 
immigration, the navy, the reserve, land re- 
clamation projects, industry of the ex-service 
man, unemployment, etc. 


The Fun Book ( New York ) is especially 
interested in receiving suitable high-grade 
The magazine has no special manu- 
script needs at the present time, although the 
editors are always glad to consider such ma- 
terial as may be suitable for their use. 


cartoons. 


The American Boy ( Detroit, Michigan } 
desires for its Notable Boys department arti- 
cles, of from 300 to 400 words, about boys 
from twelve to twenty years old whose lead- 
ership, initiative, talent, or energy makes them 
deservedly outstanding. For example, the 
magazine has used articles about a boy who 
holds the world’s swimming records, a boy 
who is earning his high-school expenses and 
saving money for college, a boy who is an all- 
state athlete in two sports, a boy who oper- 
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ates, on a permanent basis, a home-printed 
community newspaper, etc. Prospective con- 
tributors should have first-hand knowledge of 
the boys they write about, so that verification 
by the magazine will not necessitate rejection, 
and a photograph of the boy should accom- 
pany each manuscript, or be obtainable. The 
stories that are favored are those which, being 
interesting to all boys, tell of accomplishments 
which carry worth-while suggestions to boys 
who need them. Stories of “prodigies” are 
usually rejected. 


The American Magazine ( New York) is 
in need offsome short stories and material for 
the departments, Family Money and Interest- 
ing People. 


The Photoplay Magazine (New York ) 
wants fiction stories with a motion-picture or 
theatrical theme ; fillers suitable for a mov- 
ing-picture publication ; and short poems that 
are also suitable. The magazine does not ac- 
cept poems dedicated to motion-picture stars. 

American Forestry ( Washington) would 
like some articles on forests and related sub- 
jects. 


Boys’ Life ( New York ), the organ of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is especially in need 
of short stories, particularly of out-of-doors 
adventure, of from 2,500 to 5,000 words. 


American Motherhood ( New York ) would 
like stories of mothers’ solutions of problems 
in rearing children — practical articles writ- 
ten by mothers out of their everyday life ; 
articles on gardening and decoration, poetry, 
and humorous verse for children. 


Science and Invention ( New York ) would 
be interested in a good scientific serial, similar 
to the work of Jules Verne or H. G. Wells. 
The periodical also wants radio stories, scien- 


tific stories, and articles of scientific interest. 


The American Agriculturist ( New York )} 
will be glad to examine practical articles per- 
taining to farm and country life. Material 
will be more likely to be accepted if accom- 
panied by good photographs, and photographs 
ef country life are purchased by themselves. 


No long articles are wanted, nor any that are 
merely rehashes of dry bulletins or other ma- 
terial of a similar nature. All manuscripts 
should be sent to the New York office, 461 
Fourth avenue. 


The principal need of Everywoman’s World 
( Toronto, Canada) is for fiction — mostly 
short stories of from 3,000 to 5,000 words, or 
two-part stories—of a type suited to an al- 
most entirely feminine public. 

The Girl ( New 
some good short stories for 
thirteen. 


York ) 


, 
giris of 


American needs 


about 

The Young People’s (Beaver, 
Penn.) is in the market for humorous verses 
and stories ; also for material for the depart- 
ments, What to Make and Do, the Health de- 
partment, and the Household. 


Journal 


The American Garage & Auto Dealer 
( Chicago ) can use some articles descriptive 
of methods of doing various lines of garage 
repair-shop work, if prepared by men having 
an actual working knowledge of the best prac 
tices along these lines. 

The present needs of the Girls’ Weekly 
( Nashville, Tenn.) call for verse and serials, 
lookout for 
kinds that 


but the editors are always on the 


the best material of all they can 


secure, 
Industries 


featuring 
business matters. 


American (New York ) 


industrial 


wi yuld 


like articles and general 


Today’s Housewife ( New York) will be 
enlarged and two departments will be 
gardening and 


added, 
interior 
small home, and the editors will be glad to re- 
ceive material on the 
photographs. 


decoration for the 


two subjects, with 


The magazine is also in the 
market for 30,000-word serials, and stories of 
successful American women in 


of endeavor. 


unusual fields 


E. R. Beveridge, of the editorial depart- 
ment of the Morning Tribune, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, asks THE WRITER to say that he is in- 
terested in securing full-length plays with 
small casts, admitting of artistic staging, that 
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will appeal to both young and old. Plays 
should be of the Barriesque type, of simple 
and beautiful character, containing an equal 
degree of pathos and humor, and should 
leave upon an audience the impression of a 
wistful charm. Plays will be paid for upon 
their merits or accepted on the royalty plan, 
and unavailable ones will be returned if re- 
turn postage is sent. 


The Designer ( New York ) is buying very 
little fiction now or special articles, and 
practically no verse at all. 


The December number is the first issue of 
the Literary Digest International Book Re- 
view ( New York), the aim of which is to 
cover the literary activities not only of all 
parts of the United States but also of every 
country in the world that is producing books 
worthy of international notice. Clifford Smith 
is the editor of the magazine. 

Miss Caroline Huling is no longer the edi- 
tor of Social Progress ( Chicago ). 


The editorial offices of the Milwaukee Arts 
Monthly have been removed to 463 Jefferson 
street, Milwaukee. A Chicago office has been 
opened, with Sam Putman and Mark Turby- 
fill as representatives. 


The publication of Rhythmus, a Magazine 
of the New Poetry, is announced, beginning 
in January, at 140 East Twenty-second street, 


New York. Gustav Davidson and Oscar 
Williams are the editors, and they announce 
that they will pay a dollar a line for all poems 


published in the magazine. 


The Kansas City Chapter of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild offers a prize of $100 for the 
best short story and a prize of $25 for the 
best poem submitted by a resident of Missouri 
who is not an active member of the Guild 
and who has not had more than two stories or 
poems published in magazines of national cir- 
culation. Stories should not exceed 8,000 
words, and poems are limited to forty lines. 


Manuscripts should not be signed, but a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address 
should be sent with them. The contest will 
close March 1, and manuscripts should be sent 
to the Contest Secretary, 2802 Thirty-fiftb 
street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The conditions of the David literary prize 
offered by the Province of Quebec to encour- 
age the production of literary and scientific 
works provide that the prize is open to any 
French or English book of a British subject 
of the province of Quebec, domiciled in the 
province or residing temporarily elsewhere. 
The volume must have been published between 
January 1, 1922, and April 1, 1923, and sub- 
mitted to the jury by the author before the 
last-mentioned date. The decision of the jury 
shall be rendered by June 1, 1923. Already 
five books —two of them written in English 
—have been submitted. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American nove? 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $soo medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. Al 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written im 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 
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Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
“best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $600 for boys’ and _ girls’ 
~stories offered by the Department of Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn., contest closing January 10, 1923. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRriTeER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Forest Theater, Car- 
mel, Calif., for an original play suitable for presen- 
tation on its outdoor stage during the summer of 
1923. Contest closes February 1. Varticulars in Oc- 
tober Writer. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles ) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

The Laura Blackburn lyric poetry prizes of $50, $30, 
and $20 for the best three lyric poems submitted by 
Bookfellows before December 31. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by Balaban & Katz, Chicago, 
for the best American symphonic composition sub- 
mitted before January 1. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 15, 
a923. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
“interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
‘for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February WriTER. 

Prize ot $100 for the best long narrative poem or 
group of poems and $so0 for the most distinctive 
~short poem published in the Lyric West during 
1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 
the best group of essays — offered by the Milwaukee 
Arts Monthly, to be awarded in September, 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
‘Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 


American News Trade Journal 
the best cartoons accepted. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best orchestral composition 
offered by the Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, contest to close January 1, 1923. Particulars 
in August WRITER. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse (Logan P. O., Philadelphia) 
during 1922. Particulars in May Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of f100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine (New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


(New York) for 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 





Churchill. — “I resigned as managing edi- 
tor of the Cosmopolitan,” says Winston 
Churchill, quoted by J. Breckenridge Ellis, in 
the Missouri Historical Review, “to make 
the plunge into literature — in 1895 — and 
after three years of hard work succeeded in 
getting published a short novel called ‘ The 
Celebrity,’ which I wrote and rewrote — and 
rewrote. All my books have been writtea 
with extraordinary care, labor, and fervor. 
Each, with the exception of ‘Mr. Crewe’s 
Career,’ was as hard to write as the first. I 
would write quantities of pages for a year and 
a half, and then write — or rewrite — the 
books all over again at fever heat in six 
months.” 

Lincoln.— I was interviewing Joseph C. 
Lincoln. “How do you write a story?” I 
asked. 

“First I plan it out,” he said. “It takes 
time. I can usually plan it out quite com- 
pletely if it’s a short story. If it’s a long one 
it’s a different matter. Who was it who said 
that he found it necessary to write a story 
for seven or eight chapters before his charac- 
ters came to life and took the story and de- 
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veloped it for themselves? That's often the 
process with me, anyhow, I have come to 
know the characters better than I do when I 
start in. Gradually I see them clearly, and 
from that time on the story is likely to go. 
“So I write a lot of my stories from mem- 
ories. They’re always, in the spiritual sense, 
about people I’ve known —not necessarily a 
particular person, you know, but the type. I 
would n't dream of writing about any others 
unless I had embarked on a historical novel, 
grubbed through histories, memoirs, and what 
not, and then took a guess at what was near- 
est true to the time I was writing about. But 
The people I like to 
like, and have 
Most of them are simple peo- 


that’s not my style. 
write about are the people I 
consorted with. 
ple. There isn’t pretence or display to get 
through before you come to the 


or man. 


real woman 


“ How did you come to write?” I asked. 

“ Result of hard knocks,” said Mr. Lincola, 
“when I had tried to 
in other directions. I 
ture store. 


vainly make my way 
furni- 
A rival establishment absorbed us, 


and I was sacked. 


was clerk in a 
I tried here and there, and 
in intervals made little poems. these 
were accepted by Life, and other publications. 
Then I went into work, got ac- 
quainted with a number of literary men who 
encouraged me, and fed my 
siasm for literature, 
Boston 


Some of 
editorial 
growing enthu- 


and I found 
Post. 


myself 
started.” 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Writers Should Be Persistent. 
Kathleen 


Mrs. 
Norris says 

“When my husband was a magazine editor 
in 1910, a certain battered and travel-worn 
story, a novelette, came to his office, 


immediately rejected. 


and was 
“Two years later, when he was on another 
magazine, the story 
changed, the 


reappeared. It was un- 
little child 
This second magazine paid 
a very small sum for it, 


same story of op- 


timism and hope. 
and it was serialized. 

“ That story, rejected for I don’t know how 
many years, by I don’t know how many maga- 
zines, was a was put into book 
and more than half a million copies 


sold. 


success. It 
form, 


were It was made into a play, into a 


film. It brought its writer more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. But suppose she 
had stopped short of that magazine? She 
would now be one of the thousands of women 
who say :— 

“*J did try. But I didn’t get anywhere. 
And yet — I know I can write!’” 


Rules for Writers.— Here are a few little 
rules that would have helped me, twenty years 
ago, had I seen them, or believed them :— 

Write day, and have confidence in 
your work. Kipling’s and Stevenson’s stories 
were being regularly 
years ago. 


every 


declined only a few 


Have a desk or table (mine used to be 
tucked in behind an upright piano ), and be- 
tween counting the wash, setting the lunch 
table, and answering the telephone put down a 
hundred —two hundred words. And at night 
and, if possible, before breakfast, try for a 
clear half hour of work. Seven half hours a 
week, daily, are worth much more than a 
spasmodic stretch of nine hours, twice a year. 

Pay no attention to what other persons do, 
or to time. Time will go on, anyway, and if 
you are to succeed, it will be just as wonderful 
in 1935 as in 1930. 
five years. 


Give it, approximately, 
Study the stories in some special magazine, 
one of the smaller ones, to begin with. Then 
send your story in with a note : “I have been 
studying the sort of story you like,” etc. 
Write what you know, the simpler the bet- 
ter. Don’t begin with great 
opera singer or an earthquake in the Coliseum 
under Pompeii. A little argument between 
Girl Scouts, or a humble love affair in an East 
Side bakery, is more to the American taste. 
Be humble. Blessings come to the meek 
now just as generously as they did two thou- 
sand years ago. 


the loves of a 


Don’t fall in love with your 


own stuff and resent criticism. 


Batter down 
all the walls that are shutting you in and say, 
“ Snubbed, crushed, humiliated, out-distanced 
by younger and stupider women, yet there is 
room for me, and I’m going to find it!” 

Kathleen Norris, in 


Boston Advertiser. 


A Manifolding Aid to Typists. — Type- 
written manifolds are frequently spoiled when 
the writing is carried down too close to the 


edge of the first sheet. By sticking a strip of 
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~gummed-paper tape along the lower edge of 


the carbon paper, so that half is on the paper, 


‘then gumming a strip of cardboard to the 


projecting edge of the paper strip, the ar- 
rangement will pinch between the platen feed 
rolls of the machine and prevent the sheets 
from rising too far. Do not stick the tape to 
the carbon surface, and, in use, allow the 
cardboard to come below the edge of the 
sheets ; just how much depends on the amount 
of margin desired at the bottom.— Warren 
Scholl, in Popular Mechanics. 


& 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will confer a favor if they will mention THE 
Writer.) 





Tue Stevenson Mytu. George S. Heilman. 
Century for December. 

THe UNREALITY oF Mopern ReEatism. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Bookman for December. 

An Interview With JoserpH Conrap. Ernest 
Rhys. Bookman for December. 

Lyman Assott. With portrait. American Re- 
view of Reviews for December. 

Memories oF Mapison Cawein. Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. Bookman for November. 

PHOTOPLAY WRITING AND THE PHOTOPLAY Mar- 
Ket. Alexander Van _ Rensselaer. Bookman for 
November. 

An Enciish IMPRESSION OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture. Edward Shanks. Bookman for November. 

Tue Practica, Sipe or Writinc. VIII.—Con 
tracts, Royalties, Copyrights. Robert Cortes Holli- 
day. Bookman for November. 

AMERICAN StyLe. Stuart P. Sherman. Bookman 
for November. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. XIV—-Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for November. 

Sex mn Fiction. Henry Seidel Canby. Century 
for November. 

As I Lixe It. William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s 
for November. 

Tue Literary Disciprine — I. John Erskine. 
North American Review for November. 

Watter De La Mare. Alice Lothian. North 
American Review for November. 

A Paper oN Free Verse. Robert Bridges. 
North American Review for November. 

Booth TarKINGTON at Home. Illustrated. John 
R. McMahon. Ladies’ Home Journal for Novem- 
ber. 

Makers oF AMERICAN LITERATURE — Jonathan 
Edwards and Benjamin Franklin. William Lyon 
Phelps. Ladies’ Home Journal for November. 





Ports OF THE Tropics. Muna Lee. Double 
Dealer for November. 


THe Mopvern Nover. A. Donald Douglas 
Double Dealer for November. 
Tue Care or Leatuer-Bounp Books. Popular 


Mechanics for November. 
Re-ustnc Orp NeEwspAPERS FOR Printinc. IIlus- 


trated. Fred L. Holmes. Popular Mechanics for 
November. 
Enos Mitts — Nature Guipe. With portrait. 


Social Progress for November. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Nobel prize for literature for 1922 has 
been awarded to Jacinto Benevente. This is 
the second time that the prize has been awarded 
to a Spanish dramatist. 


The Poetry Society of America has awarded 
its prize for the best book of poems of 1922 
to “Collected Poems” by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. 


The Dial’s annual award of $2,000 has been 
given this year to T. S. Eliot, the American 
poet, now living in England. 

The James Tait Black Memorial Book 
Prizes, founded in remembrance of the Edin- 
burgh publisher, have been awarded for the 
year 1921. For the best biography, Lytton 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” is chosen and 
Walter de la Mare’s “ Memoirs of a Midget ” 
is chosen for the best novel. 


The American Society of Bookplate Col- 
lectors and Designers has been formed, with 
Dr. Arthur Howard Noll as president. Mem- 
bership is unlimited and is effected by sending 
name and address, with three prints of book- 
plate, a statement as to the designer, with the 
year produced, and one dollar for the annual 
dues to the secretary, Carlyle S. Baer, 1835 
Vernon street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“The Young Man in Journalism,” by Ches- 
ter S. Lord, for many years managing editor 
of the New York Sun is a new volume in the 
Vocational Series published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“Do’s and Don'ts for the Playwright,” by 
Fanny Cannon, is published by T. S. Denison 
& Co. ( Chicago ). 

“John Esten Cooke, Virginian,” by John O. 
Beaty, is published by the Columbia University 
Press. 
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“The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley,” 
by Marcus Dickey ( Bobbs, Merrill Co.), 
takes up the life of the poet where “The 
Youth of James Whitcomb Riley,” by the 
same author, left it, and gives a picture of the 
intimate life of Mr. Riley in his Indianapolis 
home in the years of his full achievement. 

“The Evening Post,’ by Allan 
( Boni & Liveright ), is an historical account 


Nevins 


of the progress of the New York Evening 
Post under the editorships of William Cullen 
Bryant, E. L. Godkin, and others. The book 
is illustrated with portraits. 

“George Gissing,” by May Yates, is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Douglas Goldring, the English novelist and 
critic, is the author of a study entitled “James 
Elroy Flecker : 
Biographical Notes,” 
lished in England by Chapman & Hall. 

A “ Bibliography of the Writings of W. H. 
Wilson, will be 
Bowker 


An Appreciation, with Some 
which has just been pub- 


Hudson,” compiled by G. F. 
published in this country by R. R. 
& Co. 

Countess Leo Tolstoy’s “ Autobiography,” 
which has been appearing in the Freeman, is 
now published in book form by B. W. 
Huebsch. 

“Fundamentals of Business 
Marion Stone Holzinger, is brought out by the 
World Book Company. 

A “Twentieth Century Guide to Correct 
Pronunciation,” by H. D. Vincent and T. E. 
Lockhart, giving a list of more than 1,000 


English,” by 


common words frequently mispronounced, with 
brief definitions and diacritical markings, is 
published by Atkinson, Mentzer, & Co. 

“A Course in Journalistic Writing,” by 
Grant Milnor Hyde, 
Journalism in the University of Wisconsin, ‘s 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Novel of Tomorrow,” published by 


Associate Professor of 


the Bobbs, Merrill Company, is a collection of 
essays contributed to the New Republic by a 
dozen leading American writers of fiction, and 
the royalties of the book are to go to the 
Authors’ League fund for writers in distress. 

“The Life of William Blake,” by Alexander 
Gilchrist, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. publish “ Rossetti 
and His Circle,” by Max Beerbohm. 

“Dante and His Influence,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The second series of “Studies in Litera- 
ture,” by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons ), consists of essays on Shel- 
ley, Milton, Shakspere, Chaucer, and the Vic- 
torian Age. 

“ Modern English Essays,” edited by Ernest 
Rhys (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a five-volume 
collection of essays from representative Brit- 
ish and American writers from 1870 to 1920. 

Henry Holt & Company have brought out 
“Character Problems in Shakspere’s Plays,” 
by Levin L. Schucking. 

“The Glory of English Prose,” by the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ), 
is a discussion of literature, with papers on 
English writers from Sir Walter Raleigh to 
Hilaire Belloc. 

“ Brazilian Literature,” by Dr. Isaac Gold- 
berg, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Charles Hanson Towne is now fiction editor 
of the Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ). 

Rollo Ogden, formerly editor-in-chief of 
the New York Evening Post, has succeeded 
the late Charles R. Miller as editor of the 
New York Times. 

Howard H. Seward has become the pub- 
lisher of the Reading Lamp ( New York), a 
small magazine which prints impartial reviews 
of new books, and which will be sent free to 
any one who will ask for it at any one of 
many leading bookstores. 

Thomas Nelson Page left an estate valued 
at $390,825. 

Edward L. Burlingame died in New York 
November 15, aged seventy-four. 

George Bronson Howard died in Los Ange- 
les November 20, aged thirty-eight. 

André Tridon died in New York November 
22, aged forty-six. 

William Lindsey died in Boston November 
25, aged sixty-four. 

Mrs. Alice Meynell died in London Novem- 
ber 27, aged seventy-two. 
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WRITERS 


Add 50 per cent. to the value of your manuscripts. 
Typewritten in proper form. All details technically 
correct as required by editors and producers, 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
L. V. TODD, Industry, Pa. 


Mention THe WRriTER. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Manuscripts prepared for Publication. 
work and prompt service. 
All work guaranteed. 
R. 0. W. 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
P. O. Box 1803, Richmond, Va. 
Mention THe WRITER. 


WANTED 


Manuscript and Poem typing work to do. Have 
had ten years experience as a typist in various 
classes of work and will guarantee neat and correct 
work, “Write for terms.” 


R. G. McCONNELL 
Abingdon, Va. 


Mention THE WRITER. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


wants manuscripts to prepare for publication — 
stories, novels, plays, photoplays, and poems. Fifty 
cents a thousand words ; seventy-five cents if manu- 
script is difficult to read. Poems, two cents a line. 


ANN MARIA ADAMS 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Box 222 Hutchinson, Minnesota 
Mention THe WRITER. 


cAUTHORS! 


Send your manuscripts to a Manuscript Typist. 
I copy in approved form short stories, photoplays, 
or poems, as submitted, without revising. Reason- 


able. 
MILDRED H. KEACH 


Manuscript Typist 


33 Chamberlain St., New Haven, Conn. 
Mention THE WRITER. 


WRITERS 


Special attention given to Mss. Spelling, 
Punctuation, Sentence Structure, Paragraph- 
ing, and general arrangement. 


MRS. E. M. REDFERN 
Hinsdale, I11. 


Mention THe WRriTER. 
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Authors, Professional and Amateurs 


Let me type your manuscripts. Prompt and per- 
sonal service guaranteed. Terms: 5c. per 100 words. 
Special terms: 3c. per 100 words for the first manu- 
script from each new customer. All terms include 
one carbon copy. 
Address MRS. MANLY L. BARTON 
SAINT CLAIR, ALABAMA, 


Mention THE WRITER. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION! 

We copy manuscripts, Poems, etc., technically 
correct for 75c. to One Dollar per Thousand Words 
with one carbon copy. 

Also revising such as correcting grammatical and 
punctuation errors, etc., for ($2.00) Two Dollars 
per Thousand words. 

Also free advice to amateurs. 


AUTHORS TYPING OFFICES 


228 East 10th St., Tyrone, Penn. 
Mention THe Writer. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, NEATLY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





75c. per 1,000 words 


E. R. BRYAN 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Mention THe WRITER. 


cAUTHORS ! 


EFFICIENT SERVICE—ATTRACTIVE RATES 
“Once well done is twice done ”’ 
Write for terms and other information. 


Authors’ Manuscript Preparing Bureau 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ADDITION 
Lock Box 128, Route 5, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mention THE WRITER. 





Writers Attention 


Let us typewrite your manuscripts and Photoplays 
properly for presentation to Editors and Producers. 
Consult us for rates on other class of work. 





Straight typewriting 7oc. a thousand words. 


AUTHORS REPRESENTATIVE BUREAU 


Box 1128, Washington, D. C. 


Mention THe WRITER. 





MANUSCRIPTS typed by expert; soc. thousand 
words, including carbon and correction of minor 
errors. 

REVISION by one who knows English; errors in 
construction, use of words, etc., corrected. soc. 





thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 


BOX 722, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mention THe WRITER. 





FLORENCE McGREGOR 


Manuscripts Neatly Revised and Typed 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


Box 97 


Mention THe WRITER. 


Fall River, Mass. 





Manuscripts Carefully and Promptly 


Typewritten 
Lowest rates. Write for list. 
Authors’ Typing Bureau, Seagrove, N. C. 


Mention THe WRITER. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 


Ten Years Typing and Proof reading 


R. D. C. CAMPBELL 


1103 Vineville Avenue Macon, Ga. 


Mention THe WRITER. 
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TRY THIS! 
Send your Story-Idea. I sugge 
title, markets—complete Wor 
close Two Dollars with each 
stories criticised, revised. Five 
Boardman Potter, 222 No. Beacon St., 


Mention THE Wi RITER. 





METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


Methods of Authors. By Dr. Huco Ericusen. 
170 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: 
Eccentricities in Composition. 
Care in Literary Production. 
Speed in Writing. 
Influence upon Writers of Time and Place. 
Writing under Difficulties. 
Aids to Inspiration—Favorite Habits of Work. 
Goethe, Dickens, Schiller, and Scott. 
Burning Midnight Oil. 
Literary Partnership. 
Anonymity in Authorship. 
System in Novel Writing. 
Traits of Musical Composers. 
The Hygiene of Writing. 
A Humorist’s Regimen. 

Not only all who write, but all who read, are in- 
terested to know how great authors have achieved 
their work, to see them in the workshop, so to 
speak, and to be informed about the methods of 
production of the masterpieces of the world’s liter- 
ature. To those who read, such information is in- 
teresting, because it heightens their enjoyment of 
the books they love ; while to those who write, it is 
valuable, because it gives them almost the only in- 
struction available in the literary art, and teaches 
them by example how their own literary work may 
be lightened or improved. Dr. Erichsen has written 
both for the reader and the writer in his attractive 
and entertaining book and the writer will find it as 
instructive as the reader will find it fascinating. 
Much of the material for the book has been gath- 
ered directly from the authors themselves, and the 
rest has been taken from authentic sources. Not 
only American and English writers, but the writers 
of France, Germany, and other European countries 
are included in the work. There is hardly a page in 
the book that does not give some useful suggestion 
to students of authorship, and those who read it 
simply for entertainment will find it full of fascinat- 
ing interest. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar. Address: — 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. BOX 1905, Boston 6, Mass. 


| Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail. Course by Dr. Richard 
Burton —“‘ greatest teacher and au- 
thority of them all”»—who person- 
ally corrects the lessons. GOOD 
MONEY IN IT. Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents have made thousands of dollars 
on their stories — one has made 
Dr. Richard nearly $1 30,000.00. Probably over $2,- 
cor ' paid to correspondence stu- 
Burton dents last year for stories. Why not 
you? Previous training not  neces- 
sary. Costs nothing to _ investigate. 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET — “SHORT 
STORY WRITING,” and full P urticulars and spe- 
cial low rate. [.aird Extensior Institute (since 
1910) 42 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mention THe WRITER. 





WILLIAM F. ORAM 
Copyist of Authors’ Manuscripts 


\ll work carried out with accuracy and neatness 
Terms very reasonable — 8oc. to $1.00 per thousand 
words. Write for particulars or send manuscript to 
WILLIAM F. ORAM, 
P. O. BALLSTON, Va. 
(near Washington, D. C.) 
Tue Writer. 


AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts. We also critic 
revise and place on market. 


AUTHORS’ SPECIALTY BUREAU 
1406 Fifteenth Street N W 
Washington, D. C. 

_ Ment tion THe WRITER. 
‘Tene Story or Photoplay Will Sell 
if Properly Typed. 


Fifty per cent. of the selling value depends 
manner of preparation. Let us type you 
script in salable icon. Prices upon request. 


AUTHORS SERVICE BUREAU 


2411 Saratoga Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Mention THe WRITER. 


TYPING 


Stories, Poems, Photoplays, Manuscripts 


of all kinds typed. Clean, neat copies. Quick ser- 
vice. Write for terms. 


MAUDE I. COOK 
Sturgis, So. Dak. 


Mention THe WRITER. 

















AUTHORS 


Let me type and revise your manuscripts; guar- 
anteed work by a professional authors’ typist. 


AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 
Apt. 24, The Parkwood 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention THe Writer. 
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A MASTERPIECE! 


is what you will 


That 
when it has been typed by me. 


consider your manuscript 


Unusual service at 


usual rates. 


THE BUSINESS BUREAU 
FRANCES L. SCHADDE, Mgr. 

BOX 356 CRESTON, 

Mention 


IOWA 
THe WRITER. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING THE EDITOR 
WILL APPRECIATE 


OUALITY = s0c. PER 1,000 WORDS. 

POEMS 2c. PER LINE 

UNIVERSAL TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 206, Jasper, Ala. 


THE WRITER. 


SERVICE 


Mention 





HAVE YOU THE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE WRITER? 


We have made up as many complete sets as pos- 
sible of bound volumes of THe Writer, and after 
these are gone no more can be procured. We offer 
these complete sets while they last—Vol. 1.—X XXIII. 
( 1887-1921 ) — for $60 each, carriage prepaid to any 


part of the United States. The prices of bound 
volumes ordered singly hereafter will be : — 
Vol. I. ( 1887) . . . « $5.00 
- Il. (1888 ) 2.00 
ye Ill. (1889 5 00 
oe IV. (1890 2 00 
” Vv. ( 1891) . 2.00 
ad VI. (1892.93) 2.00 
rss Vil, 1894 2.00 
~~ - Vile met | 2.00 
” IX. ( 1%96) 2.00 
- » (1897 2.00 
- x S308} 2.x 
” XII. (1899) 2.00 
ns xl. ( 1900 ) 2.00 
wc XIV. (1901 ) 2,00 
ie . ped) 2.00 
#6 « (1903) . 2,00 
pss Ql. (1904-5) . 2,0 
* RVI. (1900) . 2 
oe xXIxX. peed . e 2a 
" X. (1908) ; » 26 
o & (1909) . . . 200 
Ps ay fend ° 2 00 
« (1911 2 00 
- xv. (1g12) « * 200 
we XXV. C913 } 2 00 
° VI. (1914) - * 2,00 
on XXVII. f 1915) 2,00 
=e Il 1916 ) 2,00 
“ XXIX, {ig * 200 
S xxx, 8} 2 00 
* XXXI. (1919 2.00 
* XXXII. (1920) 2.00 


“ XXXIII. (1921) 


_A complete set of thirty-three volumes ordered 
singly would cost $72. The price of volumes of 
which the extra supply, after making the ~~ 
possible number of sets, is short, is likely to be fur- 
ther alvanced at any time. ose who need single 
volumes to complete sets, therefore, are advised to 
order them at once. 

Single numbers of Taz Writer will be sent for 
fifteen cents each, excepting the numbers for August, 
November, and December, 1887 ; January-December, 
inclusive, 188 ; October, 1891; and April, 1&8 — 
which are out of print excepting in bound volumes, 

U volumes for certain years can be supplied 
at $1.50 each. Information will be given on applica- 
tion 


Address : 


2.00 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 1905 


Boston, Mass. 








WRITERS ! 


You know that the appearance of your story is very 
largely responsible for its acceptance, or rejection— 
which do you desire? You can depend absolutely 
upon the t 


neatness and accuracy of copying, cor- 
recting and revising done by us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or fees refunded. Terms upon request. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
2404 South Third East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mention THe Writer. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


Our Lists show over 70 CON- 
TESTS and over $100,000 in 
Cash Prizes each month. 


We pay for suggestions which will improve 
these lists, or increase their circulation. For 
clippings of contests you see advertised and 
for mailing our circulars, 











If you wish to take advantage of it send 
for a free sample list and Bulletins 24, 30, 31. 
For 25 cents we send the latest list. 


THOMAS & CO., Publishers of Lists 


East Haddam, Conn, 


Mention Taz Writes. 


AUTHORS 





Have 


your manuscripts accurately and properly 
typed. Reasonable rates. Prompt service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


AUBURN TYPING BUREAU 


BOX 217, AUBURN, ALABAMA 


Mention THe WRriTER. 


WRITERS 





We prepare and type your manuscripts in proper 
form for editors. Rates reasonable. Prompt ser- 
vice. Investigate. 


D. V. ANDERSON 
TAMPA, FLA. 


THe WRITER. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 


Send your manuscripts to me and I will typewrite 
them ready for the editor. All kinds of copy work 
neatly and correctly done. Write for terms. 


G. CALDWELL 
Box 307, Walsenburg, Colo. 


Mention THe WRITER. 


Mention 








MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN 


MIMEOGRAPH WORK 
CHARGES REASONABLE 
WRITERS TYPING ASSOCIATION 
305 S. 18 St., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Mention THe Writer. 













































































































AUTHORS 


Let experienced hands revise and type your manu- 


Neat work. Low rates. 


THE AUTHORS HELPER 
Box W, Stafford Springs 


Conn. 
THe WRITER. 


WRITERS! 


Your MANUSCRIPTS 
prepared for 
and 


scripts. 


Mention 





of whatever nature pr 
publication, with minor 
carbon copy, 


sand words ; 


ymptly 
at minimum charge of ‘soc. per 
poems 2c. per iine. 
MISS E. R. JONES 

Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 


THe WRITER. 


WHITE PAPER 


* * * 


Mention 





One Thousand Sheets, 5 x 8 inches 
(about five pounds), sent postpaid: 


First Zone $ .09 
$ .09 
$1.14 
$1.23 
$1.32 
$1.41 
$1.51 


$1.60 


Second Zone 
Third Zone 
Fourth Zone . 
Fifth Zone 
Sixth Zone 
Seventh Zone 
Eighth Zone 


Your postmaster or letter carrier 
ill tell you which zone from 
Boston you are in. 


A. R. WHITTIER, 
P. O. Box 242, 
Boston, 8, Mass. 


Mention Tue Writer. 





WANTED 


sand words for original and $1.00 per thousand words 
for carbon copy. A. T. Merryman, Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma. 


Mention THe WRITER. 


AUTHORS 


The importance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. If you wish accurate and technically 
correct copies of your manuscripts send to the 


AUTHORS MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
284 Stillman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mention THe WRriTER. 





Correct Copying of Manuscripts, Photo- 
Plays, Poems. 


L. G. BRADBURY, 
FENNIMORE 
Mention THe Writer. 


WRITERS! 


Your MSS. neatly, accurately copied. soc. for 1,000 
Carbon copy. Authors Typing & Service 
Bureau, 296 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Mention THe Writer. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 


H. W. COURTNEY, KONAWA, OKLA. 


Mention THe Writer. 


WISCONSIN 





words. 








Manuscripts and Photoplays 

typed with one copy. We 
work. Write for terms. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 

683 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mention THe WRITER. 


Neatly guarantee our 





cAUTHORS 
Manuscripts properly typewritten in form accepted 
by editors. Write for terms. 
ELSIE ANDERSON, 
25 HOLMES AVENUE, RACINE, 
Mention THe WRITER. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


and 


WIS. 





Story 


Write 


Photoplay Tyring a specialty. 
J ) : Authors’ 


special discount offer. is . Nelson, 
Representative, Plainwell, Mich. 


THe WRITER. 


Mention 


I Specialize in Typing Authors’ Manuscripts 


neatly 





and accurately at low rates, 
EDWARD ATTINELLI 

44s E. 146th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mention THe WRITER. 


LET ME DO YOUR TYPEWRITING FOR YOU 


reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address MISS SCOTT, 
317 South 16th Street, Fort Smith, 
Mention THe WRITER. 


ANY BOOK 
ANYBODY 
ANYWHERE 


on receipt of the advertised price 


THE WRITER . PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


write for terms 





Terms 


Arkansas. 











THE BUSINESS 
OF WRITING 


By Robert Cortes Holliday 
and Alexander Wan Rensselaer 


A pfactical. guide for authors on 
all the important points of suc 
- cessful writing irom the prepa- 
ration of the right manuscript to 
contracts and royalties. 


At All Boc kshops $2.00 











Mention THe Weiter 


ATTENTION 


Short Story and Photoplay Writers 


Do you know that thousands of otherwisé 
salable manuserints are rejected because they 
are poorly typewritten or not presented for publi- 
cation in the proper tcchnical form? This may 
be preventing your success. Let experts type 


and revise your manuscripts. Write for sates Ww ms <4 of by L 
and sample of our work Quick service. Rea- 
sonable rates, | Journal, MeClure’s, "Repuler, Adventure, — 
Woman’s Home Campasion, and a dozen other 


Geary Typing and Revising Bureau|| marten, wii ser ote Os ‘Retoe mane 


: _ scripts. $100. per thousand words. Address, AU- 
203 Kenwood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. THOR, Room 53, El Broadway, N. ¥, 
; eation Tae Writer 


AUTHORS 
Have Your Story Published 


Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, construc- 
tive criticism and revising. Also photo- 
plays. 









































WRITE FoR TERMS 
e oa a Besse gfe zine fiction. 
Manuscript Revising amd | AY msnssctnts are given Mx. Hardyis persona 


Typing Bureau 


152 West Main Street, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Mention Taz Weiter. 4 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


yee to Sell Manuscripts... 88 weit ae _to, Make ‘Money. by 


riters’ Book = eeeet ewe eer wees ep dee® 
Photo-Play z ; ; Senet ‘pens cee 
The Art of Tavern 3.00 n J a ee Mee 
of cavalsine Characters. : ru ot Gn ek eee 
The 30 Dramatic Situations ’ 1.50 ) et Book of Authors ip... 65 
e 
©. 














nique of Fiction Writing, 145 <8 oan 

Authorship : 
Fiction Factory 
American Short Story 
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‘ explanatory catalogue of Boo ws and 
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